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FIGURE DRAWING— NECK, THROAT, AND 
SHOULDERS 

The neck, having much to do with the carriage of the head, should 
receive careful consideration. The neck is cylindrical in form, taper- 
ing slightly from its base up. As the base of the skull is higher at 
the back than at the jaw, and the pit of the throat above the clavicles 
lower than the base of the neck in the back on a line with the verte- 
bral prominence, it is discovered that two parallel lines sloping 
downward from back to front mark the upper and lower extremities 
of the neck. A line nearly at a right angle to these parallel lines 
denotes the forward direction of the throat ; this forward tendency, 
however, is greater in the female than the male. In the male, too, 
the sections would disclose a tendency to flatter planes than in the 
more cylindrical form in the female. In the male, too, the larynx or 
Adam's apple is more conspicuously marked. 

In case of a front view, the sides of the neck are symmetrical ; 
that is, structurally, when in action, as in throwing the head well to 
the side, though the evidence of structural symmetry remains, the lines 
inclosing the form become radically different. In the profile, how- 
ever, the line that incloses the neck at the back differs radically from 
its opposite at the throat, both in its elevation and its nature. In the 
study of the construction of the human figure, the student should learn 
early that all parts of the figure, irrespective of their distinct nature in 
bony or muscular structure, interlace as they fuse into the other. In 
the skeleton the parts are distinct, yet they connect with mathe- 
matical precision ; the muscles are distinct in form and function, but 
it requires a trained mind and eye to trace their origin and termina- 
tion as they fuse one into the other. In the living model the 
continuous skin envelops the complete structure, and creates planes 
that embrace both bone and muscle — parts of the planes that bound 
one form interlace with portions of 'planes that bound another. For 
example, the upper part of the neck reaches well up into the back of 
the head, and is much higher than the junction of throat and jaw, the 
back of the shoulders is higher than the base of the throat, and again 
the deltoid that clothes the shoulder like an epaulet, enveloping 
the outer end of the clavicle, the spine of the scapula, and the head of 
the humerus, marks the breadth of the shoulders, though from its 
apex to the elbow it measures the length of the upper arm ; the 
biceps in its descent penetrates the forearm, whilst the mass of muscle 
on the outer side of the forearm, the supinater longus, enters the upper 
arm. The trapezius produces the flat plane of the nape of the neck, 
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the sides are diagonally crossed by the sterno-cleitla mastoid, begin- 
ning at the lateral borders of the base of the skull, inclosing between 
them in their descent the larynx and the pit of the neck, terminating 
along the upper border of the clavicles. 

The plane of the nape of the neck is only broken at its con- 
nection with the skull by the slightly outward sloping surface of its 
base, the sides of the skull back of ear fuse almost imperceptibly into 
the lateral planes of the neck; at the angle of the jaw we find the 
least fusion, the angle of demarkation being strongly accented, particu- 
larly in the male, the front of the throat, by means of the upper part 
of the larynx, penetrates the under surface of the jaw, coming forward 
into it. This is particularly noticeable when the head is thrown back. 
The base of the neck at the back is buttressed on both sides by the 
trapezius, elevating the plane from which the neck issues above the 
forward base just within the clavicles. The grace of the female neck 
as compared with the firmness of the male should be noted. 

J. H. Vanderpoel. 



THE EDITOR 

Brush and Pencil is in its third year of increasing activity and 
usefulness. So a word or two may be repeated in answering numer- 
ous inquiries and in explaining our mission and ideals. There are a 
number of good art magazines appearing regularly every month, 
which call for and are worthy the recognition they receive. The 
reason Brush and Pencil is added to the list is because it wishes to 
fill the unique field of stimulating and developing indigenous and 
genuine American art. It limits its scope to this particular field. 
We feel that art in America is becoming a great factor in our educa- 
tional and aesthetic development, and to demonstrate this fact is a use in 
which we feel a warm interest, shared also, we are happy to acknowl- 
edge, by our sympathetic readers. Our aim is to develop this 
magazine along purely national lines, endeavoring to make it clear 
that American art is something fresh, virile, and characteristic, 
equaling in importance and influence other national schools, and 
inspiring the world with hopes for a great twentieth-century art. 
We are obliged to say that much of the work that is really and 
typically American at present is being created by men and women 
whose names are not yet engraven on the enduring walls of fame. 
The hope of our new art rests on them rather than on the more 
famous ones whose skillful works ticketed with salon recognition 
have no spark of the true American spirit. Our exhibitions are full 
of examples of painting, sculpture, and architecture which are more 
or less a feeble rehash of modern or ancient European traditions. 



